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What 1s Psychology? 


F you cannot answer this question to 
your own satisfaction, this page holds 
more than passing interest for you, whether 
you are preacher, teacher, or man or woman 
of business. It matters little what your 
profession or trade is. To all who wish to 
“get on” and win solid success, the study 
of Psychology is indispensable. It is vital 
to success. 
Psycholog. is the science which investi- 
gates and analyses all the mental processes 


by which we build up our knowledge of the | 
It is the science of the mind, and it | 


world. 
is mind that is going to dominate the world 
of the future. 

The great preacher who draws large 
crowds, the teacher whose pupils rarely fail 
at examinations, the prominent man of 
commerce, the eminent novelist—all their 
success is built upon the bedrock of Psycho- 
logy. The same measure of success is yours 
if you will. The study of Psychology will 
give you a full realization of your own per- 
sonality. What is a man or woman without 
personality ? To such Psychology is the 


door leading to an entirely new and higher | 
life. Though the subject is a comprehensive | 


one, yet it is so issued by the School of 
Simplified Study that the average mind 
quickly masters it. 

It is the easiest possible introduction to 
Psychology, and the promoters’ confidence 
on this point is such that they have arranged 
to send to every reader of N. & Q. who sends 
name and address, Lesson Papers taken from 
the Course, free of all charge. 





The Course has been arranged in the form 
of question and answer. This plan has the 
advantage of anticipating to a large extent 
the questions which students would be likely 
to ask, and of giving them answers such as are 
calculated to meet their difficulties. Most 
students find the ordinary text-books too 
difficult, and it is to smooth the way and 
elucidate difficulties that this Course has 
been provided. In this scientific study of 
Psychology the whole working of your mind 
is laid bare, and the student is shown at each 
step how he can incorporate elements of 
Psychologic knowledge into his mental 
gymnastics, and thus render his mental 
apparatus efficient. 

Mind is divided into three parts for the 
purpose of study, viz.: Intellect, Feeling, 
and Will. The more a man comes to know 
his own mind the more will he see its defects, 
and the greater will be his desire to remedy 
these defects. 


The subjects taught by this System are :— 
PSYCHOLOGY LATIN FRENCH 
ENGLISH GREEK (N.T.) SPANISH 
LOGIC HEBREW ARABIC 


Send for Prospectus of the Course or Courses 
an which you are interested. Full particulars 
and Free Lesson Papers, taken from the Course, 
will be sent. Write to :— 

The Secretary, School of Simplified Study, 
Ltd., 99 St. Paul’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Hotes. 


ST. OMER. 


I. 


THe ‘Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire 
Raisonné des Sciences, des Arts, et des 
Métiers’ (ed. Neufchatel, 1765), describes 
St. Omer as :—- 

“Ville de France en Artois, capital d’un 
baillage, avec des fortifications, un chateau et un 
-€véché suffragant de Cambrai. Elle est sur la 
riviére d’Aa dans un marais qui la rend trés forte.” 

This was the St. Omer of Louis XV. To- 
day, all that remains true in the above des- 
cription is contained in the words “ ville de 
France en Artois sur la riviére d’Aa.”” The 
baillage and the chdteau disappeared in the 
Revolution, the Bishopric (founded in 1561), 
ceased to exist in 1801, the fortifications 
were dismantled in 1894, and the marshlands 
have been reclaimed. It might even be 
claimed that technically Artois, too, has 
ceased to exist as anything but a “ geo- 
‘graphical expression.” 





In the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica ’ (1911) 
St. Omer is deserided as a town and fortress 
of Northern France, capital of the Depart- 
ment of Pas-de-Calais. 

But in this single sentence are two errors. 
The capital of the Pas-de-Calais is Arras, and 
in 1911 St. Omer had long ceased to be a 


fortress. Indeed, the ‘Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica’ proceeds immediately to discover 
its own error ip recording that the 


fortifications were demolished during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, and 
boulevards and new thoroughfares made in 
their place, and also by correctly stating 
that the town is “the seat of a sub-prefect,”’ 
which is equivalent to saying that it is the 
capital of an arrondissement—-not of the 
Department. St. Omer may, however, be 
said to be the judicial capital of the Depart- 
ment, as the Assize Court is situated there. 
It might, however, have been better to 
follow a local guide-book and to have 
stated 

“St. Omer est une ville de 21,000 habitants, 
Sous-Préfecture du département du _ Pas-de- 
Calais, ancienne place forte déclassée en 1888.” 

After noting the former Cathedral and 
the ruins of the Abbey church of St. Bertin, 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ goes on to 
state that 
“several other churches or convent chapels are 
of interest, amongst them St. Sépulchre (four- 
teenth century), which has a beautiful stone 
spire,” 
but there is no reference to the equally 
interesting thirteenth century tower of the 
church of St. Denis. This, however, is 
merely an omission. Much mere to be 
regretted is the perpetuation of the legend of 
Jacqueline Robins and the siege of the town 
by Marlborough and Prince Eugéne. Ace- 
cording to the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica ' 

“In 1711 St. Omer, on the verge of surrendering 
to Prince Eugéne and the Duke of Marlborough 
owing to famine, was saved by the daring of 
Jacqueline Robin [sic], who risked her life in 
bringing provisions into the place.” 

It is true that there is a statue to Jaeque- 
line Robins in the town with an inscription 
setting forth an exploit of this nature* in 
1710 (not 1711}, but at the time of its 





* The inscription reads, ‘‘ A Vhéroine Audo- 
maroise | sa | ville natale reconnaissante. | Au 
péril de sa vie | la vaillante femme approvisionna 

|de munitions la ville de Saint-Omer.| Le 
Prince Eugéne et Marlborough |furent ainsi 
forcés de lever le siége. | 1710.” Fortunately, 
the inscription is on the back of the pedestal. For 
other inscriptions in St. Omer see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
12 S. vi. 146. 
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erection in 1884, the Société des Antiquaires 
de la Morinie (which has its headquarters at 
St. Omer) protested against such a falsifi- 
cation of history, and in the following year 
set out the true facts in a clear and con- 
elusive Report. Prince FEugéne, who 
marched into Artois with Marlborough in 
1710, wished to attack the town, but the 
defence of Aire kept the Allies at bay so 
late in the year that no attempt on St. Omer 
could be made. Aire surrendered on 
Nov. 12, and, during the autumn, powder 
and munitions were brought by water from 
Dunkerque to St. Omer without molestation. 
There was an “alerte ’’ but no siege. The 
true story of the Jacqueline Robins statue 
may be read in the brochure of M. Justin 
de Pas mentioned below, itself a reprint 
(with two plates added) from the .same 
writer’s ‘A Travers le Vieux Saint-Omer.’ 
The tale is too long to set out here, but as 
the facts were made public as far back as 
1885, and as the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’ 
gives bibliographical references dated as 
late as 1903, it is a pity that this old story 
should have been repeated. But even Jo- 
anne, and M. Ardouin-Dumazet in his 
*Voyage en France,’ have made the same 
blunder. In England Mr. Hurlbert had 
given the story correctly in 1890. 

The American ‘Century Cyclopedia of 
Names’ was originally issued in 1894, but 
the edition to which I have access is subse- 
quent to 1905. In this it is stated that, 
“advantage was taken in the second edition 
(1895) to revise with care all its more im- 
portant details including... historical and 
geographical statements.”’ Notwithstanding 
this St. Omer is here said to be “ the capital 
of the Department of Pas-de-Calais” and 
“a strong fortress.’”’ A reference to the 
“Cathedral *’ is followed by the statement 
that ‘‘the Church of Notre-Dame, and the 
ruined church of St. Bertin are also note- 
worthy.’’ In reality the “Cathedral”? and 
the ‘Church of Notre-Dame ” are one and 
the same building. 


Arthur Young, on his way from Calais to 
Amiens and beyond, passed through St. 
Omer in August, 1788, and put on record 
that the town ‘contained little deserving 
notice.”” ‘‘The country,” he says, “is 
geen to advantage from St. Bertin’s steeple,” 
but he makes no reference to the cathedral 
or to any other of the many churches which 
then still justified Froissart’s appellation of 
St. Omer as ‘“‘une ville belle de murs, de 
portes, de tours et de beaux clochers.”’ 








_ Mr. W. i. Hurlbert, who visited the towm 
in 1889, described St. Omer as preserving: 


“a certain grave and austere physiognomy 
half Spanish and half scholeskie”™ soi his 
imagination peopled the streets with the 
‘English and Irish students who frequented 
its collegiate halls from the days of Guy 
Faux to the days of Daniel O’Connell ” 
(‘France and the Republic,’ 1890, p. 28). 
That was before the demolition of its fortifi- 
cations made St. Omer an open town, and 
to some extent altered its character. But 
M. Ardouin-Dumazet still speaks of its 
““calme monacal”’ and describes it as the 
perfect type of an old provincial city. M. 
Pierre de la Goree, the historian of the 
Second Empire, who lived here for many 
years, found in St. Omer “a still air of 
delightful studies ’” congenial to his tastes 
and favourable to his work. 

St. Omer is a particularly “well docu- 
mented ” town, both as regards its religious 
and civil history. The cataloguo of the 
Communal Library shows an _  amuzing’ 


;number of entries under the title ‘Saint- 


Omer,’—publications of all descriptions deal- 
ing with the history and antiquities of the 
town and district. And apart from 
specialized work, such as is found in the 
Memoirs and Bulletins of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Morinia, it is surprising, and 
exceedingly gratifying to find how large a 
number of books and pamphlets dealing 
with local history and antiquities are on 
sale in the town for the use of the general 
public. During occasional visits to St. 
Omer between December, 1917, and August, 
1919, 1 purchased the following sixteen 
publications, and no doubt others escaped 
my notice. These were displayed in the 
booksellers’ windows. All are published at 
St. Omer, except when otherwise noted :— 

(1). Bled, Abbé O. Le Livre d’Or de Notre- 
Dame des Miracles & Saint-Omer, d’aprés les 
archives ecclésiastiques et communales de la 
ville. 1913, viii+176 pp. 

(2). Delamotte, Abbé Georges, et J. Loisel. 
Les Origines du Lycée de Saint-Omer : histoire 
de l’ancien collége (1566-1845). Calais, 1910,. 
510 pp. 

(3). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. Le Guide des 
Touristes dans la Ville de Saint-Omer, ses environs 
et son arrondissement. Gravures, plan de la 
ville, et carte de Jarrondissement. [1914]. 
viii+312 pp. 

(4). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. Notre-Dame 
des Miracles, Saint Omer et Saint Bertin. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer [1901], viii+-256 pp. 

(5). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. Histoire de 
la Paroisse du Saint-Sépulchre a Saint-Omer, 
depuis ses origines jusqu’au xx° siécle. N.D+» 
x+232 pp. 
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(6). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. Histoire de 
la Paroisse Saint Denis & Saint-Omer, depuis ses 
origines jusqu’au xxe siécle. [1912], x-+-364 pp. 

(7). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. La Tour 
Saint-Bertin. 3™e¢ edition. Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
N.D., Vili+81 pp. 

(8). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. Histoire popu- 
laire de Notre-Dame des Miracles et de son 
Pélerinage. Boulogne-sur-Mer, 1903, iv+82 pp. 

(9). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. Guide pratique 
du Visiteur dans la basilique Notre-Dame, 
ancienne collégiale et cathédrale & Saint-Omer. 
§me edition. 1903, 60 pp. 

(10). Dusautoir, Abbé Augustin. Saint Erkem- 
bode, glorieux patron et bienfaiteur de la ville de 
Saint-Omer. 3™e edition. 1903, 27 pp. | 

(11). Lehombre, Abbé A. Le Petit Séminaire 
de Saint-Omer (1812-1835): origines du Collége 
Saint-Bertin. Tourcoing, 1913, xiv-+-187 pp. 

(12). Lehembre, Abbé A. Les Vitraux de la 
[rece du Collége Saint Bertin. 1919, xii+ 
63 pp. 

(3). Lesenne, A. La Chapelle du Lycée 
(ancienne église des Jesuites) & Saint-Omer. 
18 planches, 4to, 1897, 106 pp. 

(14). Pas, Justin de. Saint-Omer: Vieilles 
Rues, Vieilles Enseignes (extrait du Tome XXX. 
des Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie). 1911, liii+-635 pp. 

(15). Pas, Justin de.—A Travers le Vieux 
Saint-Omer. 1914, 312 pp. 

(16). Pas. Justin de.—Jacqueline Robins. 16 pp. 

To these may be added, (a) a pocket guide 
to St. Omer (Guide Pratique, pp. 24) with 
excellent plan of the town, and (6) a Series of 
Twenty Posteard Views of ‘ Vieux Saint- 
Omer,’ reproduced in sepia from old prints 
and engravings. Both of these are published 
by the Librairie Maurice Jeanjean. 

Such a list of books and pamphlets relat- 
ing to local history and antiquities picked up 
more or less casually during war time in a 
town. of 20,000 inhabitants, is, I venture to 
think, rather exceptional, and indicates a 
more than usual intellectual activity. 

Of the writers named above the Abbé 
Bled is described as ‘Chanoine honoraire 
d@’Arras’; the Abbé Delamotte ‘ Auménier 
du' Lyeée de Saint-Omer, officier d’Acadé- 
mie’; M. Loisel ‘ Agrégé des Lettres, Pro- 
fesseur au Lycée de Grenoble’; the Abbé 
Dusautoir ‘ Bénéficier & la Basilique Notre- 
Dame, Membre titulaire de la Société des 
Antiquaires de la Morinie, de la Commission 
des Monuments historiques du Pas-de-Calais, 
et de la Société Frangaise d’Archéologie ’ ; 
the Abbé Lehembre ‘Directeur au Collége 
Saint-Bertin’; Abbé Lesenne ‘ Aumonier 
du Lycée de Saint-Omer, Membre titulaire de 
la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 
officier d’Académie’; and M. Justin de 
Pas ‘Secrétaire-Général de la Société des 
Antiquaires de la Morinie.’ M. Justin de 
Pas is the author of more than a score \of 





papers, or monographs, on the history and 
antiquities of St. Omer. The various 
chapters of ‘ A Travers le vieux Saint-Omer ’ 
appeared originally in the ‘Indépendant du 
Pas-de-Calais,’ a local newspaper. 

Among the illustrations of this book is a 
reproduction of an undated English engrav- 
ing entitled ‘View from the Ramparts of 
St. Omer.’ The drawing shows the Rue du 
Bourg and the south-west portion of the 
former cathedral, and is described as by 
‘C. F. Tomkins from a sketch by J. R. 
Planché. Engraved on stone by T. S. 
Cooper.’ M. de Pas ascribes the engraving 
to about 1820, but I think it must be at least 
five years later. Planché went to Reims in 
1825 to witness the Coronation of Charles X., 
and probably made his sketch at that period. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply the date 
of publication of this engraving ? The book 
also contains a plan of St. Omer by J. de 
Deventer, c. 1560. 

St. Omer, during the later Middle Ages, 
passed under the rule successively of the 
Counts of Flanders and Artois, the Dukes of 
Burgundy, the House oi Austria, and of 
Spain. But until 1493 it had always pre- 
served some connexion with France. By the 
Treaty of Senlis in that year, however, the 
King of France renounced Artois, and ‘‘ the 
Burgundian inheritance passed to the House 
of Austria,’’ and so for a time tothe German 
world. With the accession of Charles V. to 
power in the Netherlands began a century 
and a half of Spanish domination. Even 
when Artois was restored to France by the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees, in 1659, St. Omer 
remained Spanish, and so continued till the 
Treaty of Nymegen (1678) finally made it 
French. F. H. CHEETHAM. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


(9 S. xi. 149, 213, 314; xii. 115, 12 S. iii. 
500; vi. 288), 


LACY OF DUBLIN. 


Tsomas Lacy, father, and Walter Lacy, 
grandfather, of Francis Lacy of Inn’s Quay, 
Dublin, are mentioned in King James’s 
Army List, and are the earliest members of 
this family I know of. 

Walter Lacy of...., married and had 
issue @ son :— 

Thomas Lacy of...., who married a 
Miss Delamar and had issue :— 

I. Francis Lacy of Inn’s Quay, Dublin. 
He died June/July, 1766, in the 78th year 
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of his age at his house on the Inn’s Quay, 
Dublin, and was bur. in St. James’s church- 
yard Dublin. Will dated June 20, 1766. 
Proved July 28, 1766 in the Prerogative Court, 
Dublin. His wife, whose Christian and 
maiden names I have not been able to dis- 
cover, evidently died ante 1766, as she is 
not mentioned in his Will. By her he had 
issue :— 

1. Rose Lacy, born 1728, died Nov. 19, 
1762 at Kilmead, aged 34, and was bur. in 
Kilmead Churchyard, Parish of Narraghmore 
co. Kildare. She married at St. Michan’s 
Church, Dublin, marriage licence dated 
Fob. 20, 1747, Thomas Fitzgerald of 
Kilmead, co. Kildare, he died Sept. 17, 
1801, aged 81 years and was bur. with his 
wife in Kilmead Churehyard. His Will 
dated Nov. 8, 1799, was proved July 9, 
1802 in the Prerogative Court, Dublin. 

2. Mary Lacy, who died 1803 in the King 
Street Nunnery, Dublin, married, by Licence 
dated July 24, 1749, Daniel Mollcy of Gorta- 
cur, King’s Co, but they left no issue. 

3. Anne Lacy. Her father in his Will 
says :—‘‘She has a great obstruction in 
hearing and speech, and I do not intend she 
should marry.’ Mentioned in Will of her 
nephew Thomas Fitzgerald in 1808, as then 
living at Drogheda. 

4. Bridget Lacy, living in 1766, married 
Richard Strange of Belleview, co. Kildare, 
and Rochewell Castle co. Kilkenny, and 
had issue, a dau. :— 

Mary Anne Strange, died May 14, 1837, 
having married Aug. 13, 1786, Sir Edward 
Bellew, 6th Bart. of Barmeath co. Louth, 
he died March 15, 1827 (see Baronetage). 

II. Bridget Lacy. Marriage Articles 
dated in the year 1691. In her Will dated 
March 19, 1744, deseribed as of Brendrim 
co. Leitrim, widow. To be bur. in Church of 


Kiltoghork near her husband. She married- 


Myles Keon of Brendrum and Moreagh, co. 
Leitrim. In his Will dated Jan. 3, 1737/8, 
to be bur. in the Church of Kiltoghork, co. 
Leitrim. 

TIT. Mark Laecv. Died ante 1772, and 
bur. in Kiltraster Churchyard. He married 
his cousin Bridget 2nd dau. of Walter 
Delamar of the City of Dublin, by his wife 
Barbara..... Her Will dated Jan. 23, 1772, 
was proved Aug. 13, 1773. Bur. in Kil- 
traster Churchyard. They had issue, a son :— 

Thomas Lacy, who died between 1766 and 
1772, leaving the Farm of Westpanstown, be- 
queathed to him by his Uncle Francis Lacy 
in 1766, to his mother. 





IV. A son, who married and had a dau., 
who married Laughlin Kelly of Knockhall, 
living in 1793, and had a son Francis Kelly. 

V. A dau. who married Joseph (?) Hicks 
of Creta, co. Roscommon, and had a son 
George (?) Hicks, living in 1793. 

The Will of Francis Lacy of Dublin who 
died in 1766, is filed in the Public Record 
Office Four Courts, Dublin and is as follows: 


**In the Name of God, Amen, I, Francis Lacy 
of the City of Dublin, gentleman, doe make this 
My last Will and Testament touching all my 
worldly substance, Lord God have mercy on 
my Soul. And for the better understanding 
thereof, I think proper to mention that the prin- 
cipal objects of my regard are four daughters of 
my son-in-law Thomas Fitzgerald by my eldest 
dau" Rose who is dead, namely Rose, Anstace, 
Ann and Hester, and my second daughter married 
to Daniel Molloy, and my third daughter Ann not 
married nor do I mean she should marry in regard 
she has a Great obstruction in Speech and Hearing. 
And my fourth and youngest daughter Bridget 
Married to Richard Strange, and to whom I gave 
Double the portion I gave to either of her said 
two married sisters. First I devise to my said 
Daut Ann the sum of £55 ster’ every year 
during her life to be paid to her by four quarterly 
payments from my death and the sum of £10 to 
find her in necessarys in the meantime besides 
paying for what she may owe for boarding or for 
cloathes. And I order what I leave to her shall 
be paid before any other legacy and I earnestly 
recommend her to the care and affection of her 
sisters. 

“Item I devise to the said four Dau™ of my 
Dau’ Rose the sum of £100 ster‘ or securitys for 
money due to me given or applied for that pur- 
pose and to be paid and distributed amongst 
them and the survivors of them at such times 
and in such shares as the said Thomas Fitzgerald 
their father or My said dau™ Mary and Bridget 
or any two of them shall think fit and May give 
more or less to one than another. 

“Item I devise to my said dau® Mary the sum 
of £1000 ster* with this restriction that during 
the jointures of her and her said Husband she is 
only to receive £60 a year as interest for the 
same which is to be paid her on her own recist,and 
for her own sole use and Benefit independent of 
her said Husband. But in case she survives her 
said Husband she is to receive said £1000 to do 
therewith as she pleases. And in case she should 
dye before her said Husband leaving issue by 
him, the said £1000 is to be paid to such issue. 
But in case of no issue the same is to be paid to 
my said Dau’ Bridget and to my said four Grand- 
daughters in such shares and manners as I shall 
hereafter devise the residue of my substance to 
them. 

“Item, I devise to the said Thomas Fitzgerald 
and to his children £25, and the £100 he owes me 
by Bond I leave to his son Thomas. ‘lo my said 
Dau" Mary and her Husband £7 to each of them. 
To my said Dau" Bridget and her Husband £7 to 
each of them. And to the said Bridget’s Hus- 
band My Books and Bookcase. I devise my 
plate, linen and Household Goods and furniture 
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to my said Dau™ Mary and Bridget and to my 
Granddau’ Rose Fitzgerald in equal shares. 

“Item, I devise to my nephew Thomas Lacy 
the sum of £100 sters, and my lease and Interest 
in My tarm of Westpanstown and all arrears of rent 
due thereout he paying all rent and taxes and 
performing all Covenants on my part. ‘To my 
nephew George Hikes £5. To my godson Gerald 
Keon £5. To my niece married to Laughlin Kelly 
the sum of £5. 

“Ttem, to the charitable infirmary on the 
Inns Quay, Dublin, £4. And I leave £24 to be 
given and laid out to such charitable and pious 
uses and purposes as my said daughters Mary and 
Bridget and the survivors of them shall think 
fit, and I leave to my servant John the sum of £5, 
provided he lives with me at the time of my 
death, and the like sum of £5 to my servant 
Elizabeth provided she lives with me at the time 
of my death. 

“And I name and appoint the said Thomas 
Fitzgerald and said Richard Strange my sons-in- 
law Executors of this my Will and provided they 
undertake the execution thereof I leave to each 
of them the sum of £50, and in case one of them 
should renounce and the other undertake, I leave 
to the undertaker £100. 

“Item, I leave and bequeath all the rest 
residue and remainder of all my worldly sub- 
stance subject to the aforesaid legacies and to 
all necessary expenses to my said Dau" Bridget 
and to the said four daughters my grandchildren. 
That is to say three parts in five to my said 
Grandchildren and to the survivors of them to be 
paid To and Distributed amongst them in such 
shares and proportions as the said Thomas Fitz- 
gerald their father and my said daughters Mary 
and Bridget or any two of them or the survivors 
of them will think fitt, and may give more or less 
to one Than to another. And I leave the other 
two parts in five to my said dau. Bridget to and 
for her own sole use and Benefit independent of 
her said Husband. And in regard that calling in 
the residue of my fortune may be attended with 
delay and trouble unless the same be put under 
some regulation, therefore I order and Devise 
that the said Thomas Fitzgerald in behalf of his 
children and the said Bridget in her own behalf 
may if they think Proper Devise such securities 
as may stand out for the said residue amongst 
themselves, and that each of them shall give 
absolute credit for such securities as they shall 
accept or fall to their respective Lotts as fully as 
if paid in cash but such Distribution to be no 
prejudice to the precedent legacys in said Will. 
My Body to be buried under my family tomb- 
stone in St. James’ Churchyard, Dublin. In 
Witness whereof I have hereunto put my hand 
and seal and published the same as my last 
Will and Testament this 20th Day of June, 1766. 

(Signed) Francis Lacy (Seal). 

“ Signed sealed and published in presence of us 
by the Testator and Attested by us in his Presence 
(signed) At Fiox, Pat Hanley, Dan Crosbie. 

_“* Proved the 28th Day of July, 1766, by Thomas 
Fitzgerald and Richard Strange.” 

The Will of Bridget Lacy widow of Mark 
Lacy, who was a brother of the above Francis 





Lacy, will also, I think, be of interest; it is as 
follows :— 


“TI, Bridget Lacy, otherwise Delamare* desire 
to be buried in the Churchyard of Kiltraster as 
near as possible to that spot of ground in said 
churchyard wherein the remains of my late Dear 
husband Mark Lacy were interred. To my dear 
sister Ann Nugent otherwise Delamare widow all 
such Title and interest as I may die possessed 
of in and to certain Plotts Houses and concerns 
in the town of Athlone now leased by me to 
Richard Strange and Thomas Fitzgerald Esq’, 
&c., My said sister Anne Nugent and her children. 
To my friend and Relation Alexander Leyns of 
Trinicrive in the co. of Roscommon, Esq., and 
to his dau. Elizabeth Leyns. To Mrs. Kelly 
wife of Laughlin Kelly of Knockhall. To Francis 
Kelly son of Laughlin Kelly. My friend and 
Kinsman Theobald Dillon of Mount Dillon, Esq. 
My friend and Relation Mr. George Hicks of 
Creta. To my relation Mr. Joseph Hicks of 
Creta Interest in lands of Westpanstown near 
City of Dublin. My brother-in-law Francis Lacy 
late of the City of Dublin deceased. My relation 
Mr. Patrick Leyns of Scramoge. To James 
Delamar of Street in co. of Westmeath. To 
Bridget Merran of Street aforesaid. 'To Catherine 
Meran. To Edmond Lacy son of Mr. Edmond 
Lacy deceased and to his sister. To my dear son 
Thomas’ nurse. And whereas I am entitled by 
the Will of my son Thomas deceased to the sum 
of £170, which money is now in the Empire of 
Germany for the receiving of which I have given @ 
power of Attorney unto my kinsman Miles Keon 
of Keonbrook+ in co. of Leitrim, Esq. To his 
father Garrett Keon of Battle Bridge, Esq. To 
Anne Reilly otherwise Keon dau. of said Garrett 
Keon. .To Mary McDermott otherwise Keon, 
sister to said Garrett Keon. ‘To my niece Bridget 
Neville dau. of James Neville, Esq. To Cecily 
Hanley wife of Patrick Hanley of Ballimilan. 
To James Neville of TissGobbin in co. Ros- 
common, Esq., and unto Mary Neville his wife. 
Alexander Leyns of Trinicrive and Joseph Hicks 
of Creta to be Executors. 

(Signed) BripGET Lacy. 

“Dated 13rd Jan., 1772. Proved 13th Aug., 
1773. Witnesses : Huet Branan, John Scally.” 


Henry FitzGERALD REYNOLDS. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE ALDEBURGH 
RECORDS.—I. 


(See ante, pp. 141, 184.) 


In 1573 the Nelson entry is interesting, as is 
also the mention of the Earl of Leicester’s 
men playing in the Church. 

In this year much damage was caused to 
the wall of the town house (a store house) by 
heavy shot placed against the side, and 

* See Delamar of co. Westmeath (12 S. 
iii. 500). 

¢ See Keon of Keonbrook, co. Leitrim (12 S. 
vii. 2, 25). I have not so far been able to ascer= 
tain how she was related to the Leyns. 
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‘heavy expenses were incurred. The entry 
-of the cost of a new wanton box is interest- 
ing. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S ACCOUNT-BOOKS. 
1573 
(Rec! of mistris nelson for her husbonds ail 
all in y® Churche .. x*) 
To Richard Fynne of oulde debte. for yeon 
work for y° clock and y°® bell in y® m'kett 
for yron woorke for y° market pounde and 
y® Custome house dore mi x® vid 


“To Robert hinde for a Fyrken a paire of 
brithes for makinge Linyng and buttons 


for the same for y® blinde Boye . xs 
To fisk for Feet for y° tressells when myles aya 

paint y® Channsell .. vi 

for breade for a woman in y® , stocks «>. ait 


for a warrant to send a Child to mannigtre_iii* 
To Ales Jyllon for a wekes bourde of a child 
called margret garradd .. . xiid 
To thoms Tyndale for carienge of upsons child 
to manyntre wt the Charge of his horse 


him self and the Childe ae > anit 
“To Dullies for x weekes bourde of John upsons 
childe y° Tayler ended ye xxti of June ve 


‘(Many entries this year for Pinin children) 
For a Shete for y° gyre tht died at moth" 


bennets iis 
For a smock and i ii my ZONS for y° childe tht 

Blowers wiff? Kepe. -. xvit 
To John bach for y° buryall of y° gyzle tht ~ 

mother bennet kepte ~. iii@ 


For a Fyne to mr Steward for: y° takinge uppe 

of y° howse Late Jone Whites to thuse of 

hir children .. .» iiii4 
For vi'yards of Locram for a comonion n cloth. . vit 
For di a nell of hollonde for ii napkins .. xii‘ 
For makinge of y® Comunion clothe and y° 


napkins on 3 -« =xue 
To metcaufe for xi dayes” “"woor rke at y® Butts 

and y® priors close .. .; .. oh ss eal? 
For a Statute Booke .. é «+ Sa 


For kyllinge of a hedgehogge in y° , m'she ii? 
To y® earle of Lecesters menne when thei 
plaied in y® Churche y® xxti of June... x® 
for writinge of y® muster booke .. rt tc 
more to him (Robert Letts) for goinge to 
mennes houss to Bydde them to come to 
Fremans to y° playe ae -. iiiid 
To m'get Florance for y® Justics dyn nners y° 
xxv daye of June when thei hadd taken 
vewe of the muster ¥% ae lis x@ 
To ii mene for carienge y® shott out of y® toune 
howse to John Upsons shoppe .. ix 
for shoores to houlde uppe y®* wallof y° toune 
howse wheare the Shott Lye Ae ore 
grounselinge in y® toune house .- XXViii’ Viiit 
“To Robert Florance for monyo Lent to y* duke 


vi* viii" 
To Nobbes for iiii"® dayes woorke in daubinge 
the toune house a oe Aiii® 


To Mihell eade for iii dayes woork and di in 
pinninge of y° same House iii® iiii* 

Yo margoet Florance for y° vittall of r¢ sur- 
vayer and m" homerston and others xxiii‘ vi‘ 





for a purse paper and ynke vit 
To John Upson for thuse of his shoppe untill 
the toune howse was Repaired .. 
To Jeaffrye Freman for a wanton xe th 
barker loste .. o. xiid 
To george Campe for ye haulfe of a ” porpas 
that was sent to y° earle of Surryes 
To ananias appiltonne for a barrell of Full 
heringe é xxvii* 
To m* goslinge ‘and m* “Foxe for monye tht 
thei delived to barker for carienge of yv° 
same porpas. ° viii’ iii’ 
more to Barker for his paines for eee = 
the same porpas .. vis xd 
to thoms Lovenes in his traveill of y° tounes 
sute against Richard Kirbye for Jone 
Whites will .. xx 
To Davye mayne in money tht was granted 


him by the Balies to Kepe Jone Whites 

child .. x! 
To Daye for carienge a porpas to my Lady 

Surries oo aaa 


To Jone Tedboil for thuse of xii ii ‘yeares Xx* 
for chargis at y® Last deliry of yt candell .. xx¢ 


In 1574 the price of coai was 8d. per 
sack! In the same year the gibbet seems to 
have required attention. 


1574 


for iiiivs dayes of a man for y® church ii viiit 
(many entries of men wines at church) 


To y° Free mason vil xii@ 


for y* Byble and ye svice booke ne xliii* 
To michell ye mason for his workemanshippo 
in the house = os Xxxv* 
To Loggye for Surgorye . xiii* iiii* 
for a li of candell and waxe ne <e Wa 
for dressinge of y* toune well .. a xii® 34 
for iii sacks of coles .. . an 
for carienge of enaiet and. Ropes for yr 
churche a - = 
To y° Jaylor for y° prisoner. Ne “xviii* 
To tyndale for y° gybbett > vit viii" 
To capon for Lokinge upon the Boye ii* vid 
for y® Coppie of y® shrives booke .. sic) 
To Jone waller for helinge of y° mothers heade 
and keping of hir ii yeare x8 
for a paire of shoes and a paire of hoses for 
forgas .. xvid 
more for an apron anda neckercher for hir xi! 


for a peticoto and a waste cote for forgas and 
a wast cote for hitons mother viis vit 


In 1575 18s. 4d. is paid in fines (3s. 4d. 
each fine) to the Commissioners for trans- 
gression of the Act of 1570, for not wearing 
on Sunday “a cappe of wool, knit, thicked, 
and dressed in England.” 


Pied 


1575 


(Very many entries for boarding children). 

To w™ Childe ye xit" of Julie for a fourth- ’ 
nights house Roome of the Lame wenche _iiii' 

To Anthonie Benedick y* xvi of Julie when 


he Receyved John Bentie to prents - xax? 
To iiii** poore foulks for carienge ith beetster is 
to hir buryall - se ; . viiid 
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“to y® newe surgon y? first of Februarie in 
pt for helinge y*® poore maides Legg 
p’ to peter hont musicon for wiaieere blinde 
harrye to prentis 
{Many entries about these years about blind boy) 
“To thomas Lovenes his wiff for y* said harries 
bolle .. o« Se 
‘to m’ Loggge in pt For ‘healinge of y®  wenches 
Logge tht was cutt of -  xiii* iiii* 
p! to y® makers of y® Kaye in ‘pte of their due 
at thannciason of o* Ladye 
(many payments for working at Quay, final 
paym' 9t of Sep. viii ix* iiii“) 
Item p’ to M" Foxe in the discharge of Roger 
woodehouse of Kymberleye in y* countie of 
Norff Esquier ot Late burgis in cosideration 
of his dyett and chargs tht he was at for the 
Towne vi 
¥; for y°® dynners of those tht tooke paynes to 
hang the Bell a 
‘To y® Belman for mendinge ‘of y° Bell 
(Several entries about repair to the bell). 
p' to y® comissioners for not wearinge of 
cappes xiii* iiii* 
‘To Browne y® waite for blinde harrio ... xxvi* viii" 
To Daye y® gonner for his di yearos wage 
ended at mihelmes .. x® 
p for pchement to enlarge y°® Roule of Rates iiii* 
‘To m™ mawe for tham'cements of thinhabi- 
tats and touneshippe at y® Sessions houlden 
at Beckles in y* xv‘ yeare of y° — of y° 
quene that now is .. i xv* viii? 
‘for a stringe for vy’ Clocke .. xviii" 
To thoms mayor is owinge for xxxili “candell 
vi* iii? 
more p' to hir (widdowe Florance) for vic- 
tualls ppared for y° presser 
more p’ to hir for y’ dynners of Jentlemen 
tht came for wastershippe 
To y® chandler for vi dosen candell F 
‘To woolflett for a © and di of Candell xxxvii* vi" 
To m' Loggye for healinge of a maides Legge x 
To Thoms woolflett for ii® candell I 
for di a horse skynne and di a Caulfes skynne 
for y° bavdricks of y® bells and for nailes iii* vi‘ 
p' to y* woorkema tht made y* Bavdricks ii* 
ip'to bettes y® paretour y° xxixt' of Januarie 
for mt Semons Fees due for y° Sute againste 
Richarde Byrbye xxxi' ix! 


v's 


xxii 
xx' 


iii* 


2 
xv* 


more to him for his paynes and his supper 
xviii? 

p' to y° m™ gunner of Inglonde v: 

for a book of Statuts for y® toune. ” xviiit 


more fer Rybbyns for y* tounehouse. . Viiit 
more for a bucket y° — and a well 
Loape F 


Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 
(To be con,inued.) 


xiiii" 


pon T. WInn. 





“ANCASTER ”? AND 
““ANNHUN REX GRECORUM.” 


I. The oldest extant form of the name of 
Ancaster is ‘‘ Anecaster ’’ (temp. Edward I.). 
In Ane -e present; the eleventh - century 
corruption of inflexional -an—the O.E. 
possessive of weak nouns in -a. But no 





name Ana is known to me. On the other 
hand, although there are several names of 


men the headword of which is And- 
(ep. And-hiin, -réd, -secg), Andan is 
never found in place-names. But the 
ending -e is common atter in the 


eleventh century, and d frequently fell out 
in O.E., from one cause or another, e.g., 
when the prefix and- lost the stress it dropped 
the d and became on-; vide Prof. Wright’s 
‘O.E. Grammar,’ §§569,654. It is note- 
worthy that ‘‘ Oncaster’”’ survived in folk- 
speech until Leland’s time. Moreover, the 
tendency to drop d from between n and a is 
clearly reflected in the behaviour of other 
personal themes in place-names recorded in 
Domesday Book. For instance, the proper 
names Blanda, Randa, Wanda, should make 
Blandan, Randan, Wandan in combination 
with such endwords as ford, bui and ttn. 
But Domesday Book yields ‘‘ Blane-ford,”’ 
*Rane-bi’’ and ‘‘ Wane-tune.” To these 
may be added the Shropshire ‘‘ Aneberie.”’ 

For these reasons I assume that d has 
dropped out. of Ane in ‘“ Ane-caster””’ and 
‘** Ane-berie,” and that the well-known stem 
AND is postulated. This represents a Ger- 
manic stem ANTH (cp. the land-name 
‘** Anth-aib ”’), and in Alemannic the West- 
Germanic AND became ANT. In the name 
of And-seeg son of Gés-eg (<*Gaus-ag-), in 
the pedigree of the East Saxon kings, the d 


before s became ¢, SS torule. Hence 
came ‘ Ant-secg ep. Wright, ‘0O.E. 
Grammar,’ §300. 


Il. We read of an Annhun, King of the 
Greeks, in a Welch historical tract of three 
pages entitled ‘De Situ  Brecheniauc.’ 
This document was copied out in the thir- 
teenth century from a MS. written in the 
eleventh ; ep. my ‘Indexes to Old Welsh 
Genealogies,’ No. IV., in Whitley Stokes and 
Kuno Meyer’s Archiv fiir coltische Lexiko- 


graphie, vol. i, 1900, pp. 523-533. The ‘De 
Situ B.’ was edited by the Rev. Arthur 
Wade-Evans in Y Cymmrodor, in 1906, 


together with the ‘Cognacio Brychan.’ The 
latter was copied in the seventeenth century 
from a MS. written in the thirteenth. In 
these unique Welch records the maternal 
ancestry of Brachan, who was king of 
Brecknock circa A.D. 435, is given as foi- 
lows: Marchel the mother of Brachan was 
daughter of Teuderie the son of ‘Teudfall* 
the son of Annhun Rex Grecorum. As one 





* These two names are duplicated in the ‘De 
situ B.’ I have eliminated T'euder [sic] mab 


Teudfal. 
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of Brachan’s daughters was grandmother of 
St. David of Menevia, and as David himself 
was born in A.D. 462, Annhun’s birth may be 
probably assigned to a.p. 295. 

There are at least two other direct re- 
ferences to Annhun in Welch historical 
documents: namely, (1) ‘‘Annun Niger 
Rex Grecorum,” and (2) ‘‘Annwn du 
vrenhin Groec.”” These respectively occur 
in the ‘Cognacio Brychan,’ and in the 
‘Llyvyr Llewelyn Offeirad,’ 7.c., The Book 
of Llewellyn the Priest. This work was 
written in or about A.p. 1340. The Welch 
words quoted just now mean “ Black 
Antony, King of Greece.” 

“Annhun” is a correct Middle Welch 
form of Antdn(-ius). In ‘N. & Q.’ 12 S. 
i. 71, I explained the behaviour of inter- 
vocalic -nt- in Middle Welch. E.g.—teilwng 
is ‘‘ worthy’; an is @ negative prefix, and 
“unworthy” is annheilwng. Similarly, 
Antoén- became Annhun. 

The names of Annhun’s son and grandson 
are not Brythonic—they are Germanic. 
**Teudfall ’’ is Theodebald and ‘ Teuderic ”’ 
is Theoderic. We shall draw near to under- 
standing not only these facts, but also the 
name Annhun, when we have answered the 
question—W ho were the presumably Insular 
“Greeks”? that were ruled over in the 
middle of the fourth century by this maternal 
ancestor of the first king of Brecknock ? 
In my note on “ The ‘ Greeks ’ of the Rhine 
and the Creacas of Widsith”’ (‘N. & Q.’ 118. 
x. 341, 1914) I invoked certain traditions 
of the Treveri respecting the Alemannic tribe 
known to them as Greci in the middle of the 
fourth century ; and I cited an Ant-is who 
was the great-grandfather of Eormanric 
of the Gotas (7442). Antis was certainly 
ruling in the third quarter of the fourth 
century, and in the Saga of ‘Der Grosse 
Wolfdieterich ” he is called ‘‘ Kunig Anzius 
ein furst in Kriechenriche ”’ 
prince in the Greek empire’); wide ‘Adolf 
Holtzmann’s edition, 1864. Hugdieterich 
son of Anzius grew up, we are told, in ‘‘ Kun- 
stenopel’; Wolfdieterich, Hugdieterich’s 
son, came ‘uss Kriechenlant’”’ (‘out of 
Greece ’), and one student of this Saga (Dr. 
W. Wagner) even goes so far as to style Antis 
(=Ant-ius, Anz-ius) “‘ Emperor” of Con- 
stantinople. 

Now, at 12 S. vii. 44, I dealt with 
Iscrophius, King of the Greeks (c. 492), 
and identified him with Scrof or Serob, the 
name-giver of “Shrewsbury ”’ and ‘“ Shrop- 
shire.” I also gave reasons for regarding 


(‘King Anzius a| 





the Greeks he ruled over as the Creacas, 
Similarly I would identify the ‘ Greeks ’” 
whom Annhun ruled over, circa 350, with the- 
same Creacas of ‘ Widsith.’ 


III. The tradition of the name ‘‘ Annhun ” 
in Welch is due to mistaken identification: 
of the true ‘“ Greekish,’’ 7¢.¢., Alemannic, 
name Anto, with the Latin name Anton -ius, 
The Upper German form Anto is to be found 
in the index to Paulus Piper’s edition of the: 
ninth - century ‘Libri Confraternitatum 
Sancti Galli, Augien-is, Fabariensis ’ (1884). 
The corresponding Insular form Anta is 
indicated by ‘‘ Antan hliw” (‘the burial 
mound of Anta’) and by ‘ Antingaham.”’ 
The first is in Worcestershire ; at no great 
distance, therefore, from Brecknockshire, 
The other is in Norfolk; vide Kemble,. 
‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ No. cu and No. 
DCCLXxxv. <Anto and Anta, as 1 have 
said, exhibit the Alemannic d>t shiit. 
The true pet-name of the king of the 
“Greeks,” circa A.D. 350, was Anda. He 
was not an Aleman. 

I identify this Anda, Anto, Annhun, with 
Antis of the Wolfdieterich Saga and I locate 
the ‘‘ Greeks’? he ruled, in Lincolnshire. 
Layamon, who wrote his ‘ Brut, cr Chronicle 
of Britain,’ circa 1205, has enabled me to 
do this. . By iar the most remarkable addi- 
tions that Layamon made to Wace’s ‘ Brut’ 
are the notices otf ‘‘ Childric ’’ and the ‘“‘ Ale- 
mainisce men ’”’ he ruled over. We are told 
that Childrie was ‘‘ exiser of Alemaine,”’ and 
when he invaded the realm of King Arthur 
it is said that ‘‘Childrich the keisere: 
heefede zenne castel here, a Lincolnes felde ”’ : 
7.e., ‘ Hildric the Emperor had a castle here, 
in the plain of Lincoln.’ As ‘“ Anecaster ” 
was the castle of Anda, or Anto, the king of 
the ‘‘ Greeks,”’ 7.e., of the Creacas of ‘ Wid- 
sith,’ we need not look elsewhere for a castle 
of the Alemanni near Lincoln. 

The Roman fortifications on Ancaster 
Heath enclosed an area of 14 English acres,. 
and the length of the surrounding dikes was 
1060 yards. ‘‘In South ende of Ancaster be 
often tymes founde in ploughing great 
square Stones of old Buildinges and Romaine: 
Joynes of Brasse and Sylver. In the West 
ende of it, where now Medowes be, ar 
founde yn diching great Vaultes”; vide 
‘The Itinerary of John Leland the Anti- 
quary,’ ed. 2, 1745, i. p. 28. 

The Latin name of this presumably impor- 
tant Roman station is unknown to English 
scholars of to-day. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
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THE Licuts or Lonpon.—This familiar 
phrase was used, I believe, by Mr. G. R. 
Sims as the title of a melodrama I have not 
seen. I was surpised the other day to find 
it as far back as 1773 in Henry Mackenzie. 
As few are likely nowadays to read the 
tear-drenched story of ‘The Man of the 
World,’ I give the passage. In Part I., chap. 
21, Annesly is being transported. Going 
down in a boat—the precise places are not 
indicated—to the ship which is to carry 
him off, he ‘‘kept his eager eyes fixed on 
the lights of London, till the increasing 
distance deprived them of their object.” 
At that period the lights cannot have been 
very brilliant. They cannot have been so 
to modern ideas when Tennyson wrote in 
‘Locksley Hall’ (first published in 1842) 
the striking lines :— 

And at night along the dusky highway, near and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a 
dreary dawn. 

I do not know why a “ dreary ”’ dawn should 

flare more than any other, and suspect 

the adjective came in to echo “ nearer.”’ 

Lord Tennyson in the ‘ Eversley ’ edition 
of his father’s works adds the following 
note to the lines: ‘‘ A simile from old times 
and the top of a mail-coach. They that 
go by trains seldom see this.” 

But they that go, by motor-cars and 
climb heights may frequently do so to-day. 
London is visible as a luminous haze 
in the sky from several high points — 
how far off perhaps some correspondent 
can say. 

No doubt Tennyson’s lines are a reminis- 
cence of his own, like the great world 
spinning down the grooves of change which 
recalled travel on the first train from Liver- 
pool to Manchester in 1830. Before the 
introduction of gas and electric lighting any 
powerful concentration of light in London 
does not seem probakle. Yet Portia ex- 
claims in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ V. i., 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 


Vin, 


Witi1am BILLYNG AND HIS DEVOTIONAL 
VeRSES.—At 4 8. iii. 103, 229, allusion is made 
to a remarkable parchment, then at Lomber- 
dale House. It is a devotional poem on the 
‘Five Wounds of Christ,’ dating from the 
end of the fifteenth century. Since English 
verse is not common at this period, and there 
18 an attempt at form in the alliteration and 
thythm of the poem, it is surprizing that it 





does not appear to have been included in any 
anthology. It is probably very little known, 
as it has never been in print, except when it 
was edited by William Bateman, and forty 
copies were privately printed at Manchester 
in 1814. Not only the verses, but also the 
identity of the writer become interesting. 
Mr. Bateman has taken it for granted that 
the author was a monk. It is signed by 
William Billyng and the editor has ignored 
the significance of the mark attached to the 
signature. This is plainly the mark of a 
wool stapler, formed as usual by the cross of 
St. John Baptist, with two streamers issuing 
on the right, and the base shaped into a W. 
A curved lateral stroke which makes the 
cross may be a perverted B. 

The question was, who was William 
Billyng ? I find at Deddington in Oxford- 
shire @ brass inscription to William Billyng 
merchant of the staple at Calais, who died in 
1533, and to his wife Elizabeth, who died in 


1522. I also find that John, second son and 
heir to William Billyng of Deddington 
married twice (‘Visit of Oxfordshire ’ 


1566 and 1574). 

Billyng is a Cornish name, and one family 
were seated formerly at Treworder. But it 
is, I believe, also known in Northamptonshire. 
I should like to know more about William 
Billyng, the writer of the verses. Is there 
an example of the merchant’s mark used by 
William of Deddington, and was he related 
to Sir Thomas Billyng the Judge, who died 
in 1481? I also find that a John Billyng 
and another man bought lands in Deddington 
in 1498. (Charter in Bodley’s Library). 
Deddington would not be the only habita- 
tion of a woolstapler, and the answer to the 
question of identification might be sought 
in the records of some town Guild. 

J. KesteELi FLOYER. 

Esher. 


Ducks AND Drakes.—This common 
expression for lavish expenditure does not 
seem to me to be quite fully accounted for 
in the ‘N.E.D.,’ where it is described as 
“throwing @ flat stone or the like over the 
surface of water’ so as to rebound once 
twice, thrice, or more. We used to say “a& 
duck and a drake and a penny white cake 
and a screwball ’’ for four rebounds. I think 
that the origin of the phrase has been throw- 
ing of actual coins, included in “ or the like,”’ 
and referred to in quotation c. 1626. 

J. TE, 


Winterton, Lincs. 
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EneGuisH Puainists in Paris.—The de- 
claration of war in August, 1914, was pro- 
bably responsible for many of our sporting 
journalists overlooking the fact that the 
same month was the anniversary of the 
centenary of the first visit of English pugilists 
to Paris. Napoleon was considered “ safe ”’ 
in the Island of Elba, and his ‘‘ chansonnier ”’ 
Béranger having no opportunity to celebrate 
his victories of battles in verse took advan- 
tage of the British novelty of the ‘art of 
self-defence ” to sing its praises. Here are 
the first two verses of ‘Les Boxeurs, ou 
L’Anglomane (aoat 1814).’ It was sung to 
the tune of ‘ A coup d’pied, & coup d’poing.’ : 

Quoique leur chapeaux soient bien laids, 

God dam! moi, j’aime les Anglais : 

Ils ont un si bon caractére ! 

Comme ils sont polis, et surtout 

Que leurs plaisirs sont de bon goiit ! 
Non, chez nous, point, . 
Point de ces coups de poing, 

Qui font tant d’honneur a 1’Angleterre. 

Voila des boxeurs a Paris : 

Courons vite ouvrir des paris, 

Et méme par-devant notaire. 

Ils doivent se battre un contre un, 

Pour des Anglais c’est peu commun. 
Non, chez, &c. 

The English pugilists were the Parisian 
sensation of the autumn-winter of 1814-15, 
and only left Paris at the commencement of 
March, when it became known that Napoleon 
had left Elba and had returned to France. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


A MeEmorANDUM OF CARLYLE’s.—The 
following memorandum, penned it is clear, 
in @® moment of some exasperation, by 
Thomas Carlyle may be of interest to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ It has been copied direct from 
the autograph. 


Mem. For Mr Menzies, Edint 
2 Copies of Carlyle’s Frederick, to the respective 
addresses : 

1°. “Mrs Austin, The Gill, Cummertrees ” &c 
and 2°, “Mr Carlyle, Scotsbrig, Ecclefechan ” :— 

Be so good as wrap them into one Parcel, 
addressed ‘‘Mr Carlyle Scotsbrig, Ecclefechan ” 
(2° of the already given addresses) ; carry said’ 
Parcel across to the Caledonian railway station, 
and despatch :—it will, once started, get to its 
place in four hours, after lying about 5 weeksin 
its present quarters ! T 

Chelsea, 1 Nov’, 1858, 


N.b. If Ne 2 is gone (wb I doubt), despatch 
Ne 1 with its own address, from same place ;— 
and buy a Bradshaw or Murray for future use ! 

The Mr. Menzies mentioned was John 
Menzies, founder of the firm of that name, 
wholesale _ booksellers, Edinburgh. Mr. 
Menzies did no retail trade and {Carlyle 





consequently got little attention from his 

staff. ‘Murray ” refers to a railway time- 

table published by a Glasgow firm of that 

name. J. RupDIMAN JOHNSTON. 
13 Mikawadai-machi, Azabu-ku, Tokyo. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direet. 


“TELLING TALES OUT OF THE QUEEN’S 
Coacu.’’—In a letter of Sept. 16, 1603, from 
the Lady Arabella Stuart to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury is the following :— 

“Yesterday the Kinge and Queene dined at 
a lodge of S* Henry Lea’s [Ditchley], 3 miles 
hence, and weare accompanied by the French 
Imbassadour, and a Dutch Duke : I will not say 
we weare merry at the Dutcbkin, least you com- 
plaine of me for telling tales out of the Queene’s 
coche.” 

The letter is quoted from the ‘Talbot 
Papers,’ vol. K. folio 124, in Edmund 
Lodge’s ‘Illustrations of British History,’ 
1791, vol. iii, pp. 176-178. 

Was ‘Telling tales out of the Queene’s 
coche,’’ @ proverbial saying of court-fashion 
equivalent to ‘‘ Telling tales out of school ? ” 
At 10 S. vii. 407, a correspondent tried to 
shew that ‘Telling tales out of school” 
meant ‘Telling tales of the school.”’ 

At 10S. viii. 55 ‘“‘forth of school ”’ (temp. 
Charles I.) was quoted. 

RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Tuer UNIversIty Famiry BrsLeE: HENRY 
SouTHWBLL.—‘ The Universal Family Bible 
or Christians’ Divine Library. Illustrated 
with notes, theological, historical, practical, 
critical, and explanatory. The whole form- 
ing a complete commentary. By the Rev. 
Henry Southwell, LL.D., Rector of Asterby, 
in Lincolnshire, and late of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge. London: Printed for J. Cooke, 
No. 17, in Paternoster Row.’ There is no 
date on the title page. Can any reader 
kindly give me any information as to the 
date of this work, &c., and also about the 
Rev. Henry Southwell ? E. C. A. L. 





CHILDREN’s DrEAms.—At a meeting of 
the Education Section of the British Associa- 
tion on Aug. 26, Dr. C. W. Kimmins read & 
paper on children’s dreams. According to & 
newspaper report he stated that “‘ physically 
defective children in ‘their dreams always 
appear as normal children. A cripple with, 
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say, one leg will run and appear normal in his 
dreams.”’ (No doubt this is a very con- 
densed version of the lecturer’s statements). 
Is this true of children who have been 
cripples from birth, as well as of children 
who can remember a time when they could 
run about ? G. H. Waite. 
23 Weighton Road, Anerley. 


CHRISTIAN WEGERSLOFF. — This name 
appears in a Westminster Schooi list for 
February, 1727/8. Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to identify him ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Wetcu.—I should be glad to obtain any 
information about the following boys who 
were educated at Westminster School :— 

1. Arthur Welch admitted in 1806 ; 

2. John Welch, son of John Welch, of the 
island of St. Christopher, admitted in 1786 ; 
‘and 

3. Richard Welch, admitted in 1779. 

G. F. R. B. 


NovEts oF THE NortH Woops.—I am 
compiling a list of modern novels the scene 
of which is laid in the North, 7.e., in Alaska, 
the Yukon, Saskatchewan, Newfoundland, 
or any of the really northern North Woods. 
‘Can some of your readers assist by giving 
me titles and authors of any, in addition to 
the obvious ones by Jack London, Rex 
Beach, Curwood and Bindloss ? 


Minneapolis, U.S.A. E. Cosy. 


“Diz ENGLIscHE PFERDEDRESSUR ’’— 
Kayser in his ‘ Biicher-Lexikon ’ notes that a 
book entitled ‘Die Englische Pferdedressur 
im Ritt und Zug,’ by Ed. Gowan and Ed. 
Chesterfould as translated from the ninth 
London edition, was published at Gratz, 
in 1821. It was republished at Vienna in 
1845 and 1852. I have quite failed to find 
the English original, though I have searched 
in many places, including Huth’s biblio- 
graphy of horsemanship. Can any reader 
give information about the London editions 
and the authors ? J. M. Buttocn. 

37 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


_ Tae Vacaries or InpDEXERS.—Being 
interested in the subject of indexing, I should 
be deeply grateful if you would inform me 
whether the following example (taken from 
the interesting ‘Recollections’ of Lady 
Georgiana Peel) is unique—for my part, I 
sincerely trust it is. 

_ Looking up the authoress’s name in the 
index, I found the following : 





“Peel, Lady Georgiana, see ‘I,’ (Lady 
Georgiana Russell), ‘Gee.’ ”’ 

Slightly bewildered, I turned to “I” and 
read as follows: 

*<<*T,” see Lady Georgiana Russell, Lady 
Georgiana Peel.”’ 

Still more dazed, I turned to “ Lady 
Georgiana Russell,’’ only to meet with the 
depressing injunction to see “I ” and “ Lady 
Georgiana Peel.’’ In despair I looked for 
“Gee,” but mercifully the indexer has 
spared us that. In none of these entries was 
there @ single reference to any page in the 
book. 

Can this be paralleled ‘elsewhere ? 

A. J. ARBUTHNOT. 
8 Albert Court, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 


Isaak Watton.—While searching the 
Banbury Registers a short time ago I found 
an entry under the date of December 1635, 
*‘Tsaak Walton son of Isaak Walton bap- 
tised the 6th day.” Is it probable that we 
have here a son of the celebrated angler ? 

A. D. T. 


STOURHEAD AND ALEXANDER Popr.—In 
the splendid grounds of Stourhead, Sir 
Henry Hoare’s Wiltshire mansion, is @ 
grotto by the side of the chief lake, through 
which a copious spring of water pours in 
gentle cascades, washing the base of a slab 
of stone which bears the figure of Cleopatra 
as @ recumbent nymph. The following 
pleasing lines are cut on a stone in front of 
the figure :— 

Nymph of the grot these sacred springs I keep 
And to the murmur of these waters sleep 

Ah spare my slumbers gently tread the cave 
And drink in silence or in silence lave. 

In Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s ‘Modern 
Wiltshire ’—Mere Hundred—Stourton parish 
(1822), p. 66, these lines are given, and are 
stated to be imitated from a quatrain by 
Cardinal Bembo (died 1547) :— 

Hujus Nympha loci, sacri custodia fontis, 
Dormio, dum placide sentio murmur aque. 
Parce meum, quisquis tangis cava marmora, 


somnum 
Rumpere ; sive bibas sive lavere, tace. 


It will hardly be denied that the English is 
superior to the Latin. 

The point is this. At the present time the 
words “‘ A Pope ” are to be found cut in the 
stone at the end of the English verses. Are 
the lines by Pope? If the inscription to 
Pope is a later addition—for apparently it 
was not there in 1822—on what authority 
was it added? The verses are not un- 
worthy of the poet, except that his ear might 
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have preferred their for these in the second 
line. But they are not printed in his works, 
though these contain many short epigrams 
and inscriptions. Is Pope known ever to 
have been at Stourhead, or acquainted with 
its owner ? Fama. 


NeEvitt Stmmons oF SHEFFIELD.—Is it 
known whether Nevill Simmons who was in 
business as a publisher at Sheffield about 
the year 1700 was related to Samuel Sim- 
mons of Aldersgate Street, the publisher of 
‘Paradise Lost ’ ? 

E. Basti Lupton. 
10 Humboldt Street, Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A. 


GREAT Bepwyn, Witts.—I should be glad 
to know if any list of inscriptions in this 
churchyard has ever been made. Where 
can I find any reference to the Manor of 
Wexcombe in this parish ? 

Savile Club, W. L. E. TANNER. 


“GRINDERS.” —In the south of Ireland 
long round loaves are made, each length 
partly cut through by rings at short intervals, 
£0 that so many parts can be cut off for sale. 
These are locally called “ grinders.”” What 
is the origin of this word ? 

WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 

16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 


THE Otp Horse Guarps Buripincs.— 
Can anyone tell me in what year the demo- 
lition of the old building of the Horse Guards 
which preceded the present building, took 
place, or was begun ? ; 


Hitpa F. FInsera. 
47 Holland Road, W.14. 


Missing Worps: Recovery DesiRED.— 

Will any correspondent favour me_ by 
making good the words lacking in the lines 
following :— 

1. A song heard in ‘the sixties ’’ :—one. 
verse will suffice : 

---.Come not when I am dead 

And shed thy useless tears upon my grave. 

2. An epigram current in “the eighties ” 
concerning the famous ‘‘ Three acres and a 


” 


cow s——- 


Ex nihilo nil fit. Tria jugera vaccaque.... 
.-.-Hodgins ipse venit. 
Deficit interea merces. Tria jugera posthac 
Vacca vorat: vaccam rusticus: ecce nihil. 
3. Of later date concerning a coal-strike :— 
Dicite fossores 


K. S$. 





Marsury: Briount.—In the ‘Diary and 
Letters of Thomas Hutchinson,’ is given a 
short pedigree of the family of Marbury, 
the earliest name being that of William 
Marbury who was married in — to Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Blount. I shall be 
grateful for reference to these families. 

: STOCKTONIAN. 


JupGE PAayNE: REFERENCE WANTED.— 
There are some lines quoted as by Judge 
Payne :— 

Do what you can, being what you are, 

Shine like a glowworm, if you cannot as a star, 
Work like a pulley, if you cannot as a crane, 
Be a wheel-greaser, if you cannot drive a train. 

Who was Judge Payne, and where can I 
find anything about him ? G. H. J. 


TrmotHy CoNsTABLE.—I shall be glad if 
any reader can give me information relating 
to the ancestors of Timothy Constable of 
Bradfield Combust in the county of Suffolk 
who married on Jan. 13, 1736-7 at St. 
James’ Westminster, Elizabeth Hunting, 
and who was buried at Melford, Suffolk, in 
March, 1750. CLIFFORD C. WOOLLARD. 

68 St.Michaels Road, Aldershot. 


Tos. THORPE.—Clockmaker of Colchester, 
could any reader give me some information 
concerning him ? C. HAMILTON. 

69 North View Road, Hornsey, N. 





Replies. 


PRESIDENT JOHN RICHARDSON 
HERBERT OF NEVIS. 


(12 S. vii. 129, 175). 


I cANNOT agree with Mr. V. L. OLIVER that 
the first settler of the family of Herbert of 
Nevis was Edward Herbert of Bristol and 
later of Montserrat, merchant, as stated in 
‘Caribbeana’ V., and suggested in the last 
number of NOTES AND QUERIES, or that this: 
Edward Herbert was any ancestor whatever 
of President John Richardson Herbert of 
Nevis. The evidence is conclusive that 
such was not the case. 

Until comparatively recent years I had 
never heard of the Herberts of Nevis, 
although I had, for a considerable time 
previously, been investigating the ancestry 
of various families, including that of the 
Herberts of Wales, with the object of, per- 
haps, at some future time, writing an account 
of that family’s early descents. On the 
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Herbert family of Nevis being brought to 
my notice, I made some investigations and 
found that little was known or recorded 
about its history, and some members of the 
family residing in England, with whom I 
succeeded in communicating were able to 
tell me little of certainty about their ancestors 
prior to the last two or three generations. 
Since then I have made a considerable 
search, endeavouring to link up the Nevis 
family with some branch of the Welsh 
Herberts, but have not, as yet, succeeded 
in doing so. I have examined the Wills 
and Administration Acts of over 700 different 
Herberts, and of all these I have copies or 
abstracts, 453 of the total being Wills. I 
have looked very carefully into the matter 
in the Literary Department at Somerset 
House, the British Museum, and the Public 
Record Office, as well as visiting the Heralds’ 
College on five or six occasions, but the result 
has been negative as regards the discovery of 
a direct connexion between the Nevis family 
and any branch of the Herberts in this 
country. 

The first certain ancestor of President 
John Richardson Herbert, of whom I have 
any knowledge, was a Herbert whose 
Christian name is unknown, but who married 
in the seventeenth century Mary Mount- 
stephen, sister of a John Mountstephen who 
owned an estate in Nevis, consisting of 
plantations, as Jand-holdings in the colonies 
were called. This Herbert, and his wife 
Mary, had a son Thomas, who was living in 
1701. The said John Mountstephen died 
intestate, his widow taking out administra- 
tion to him. He had two sisters, Jone, who 
married John Barnes, and Mary, who married 
Herbert, the father of Thomas Herbert above 
mentioned. John Mountstephen’s widow 
afterwards married Bartholomew Harvey, 
and from the time of Mountstephen’s death, 
she, her husband, and subsequently her 
husband’s son, and grandson, both named 
Thomas, lived on, or had possession of 
Mountstephen’s estate, which, being annexed 
by the Harveys, became known as Harveys 
Plantations, or ‘‘ Harveys.” On the death 
of Bartholomew Harvey in, or before, 1673, 
his son Thomas had the estate, being then a 
minor. He died a young man, and his will, 
which was sworn to in Nevis, December, 
1690, the testator being then dead, was 
proved in London, November, 1691. He 
bequeathed his estate to his wife Mary 
Harvey, and his son Thomas in equal shares, 
the whole, on the death of his widew, to go 
to his son, who was a minor in 1701. 





In 1686 Thomas Herbert, the son of 
Herbert and Mary Mountstephen, as already 
mentioned, with Jone Barnes, his aunt, 
sister of John Mountstephen, commenced an 
action against Thomas Harvey for the 
recovery of the Harveys Estate, to which 
Thomas Herbert and his aunt were joint 
heirs, as Mary, Thomas Herbert’s mother, 
the other sister of Mountstephen, was dead. 
Much litigation between Herbert and the 
Harveys followed, and though a judgment in 
his favour was pronounced in 1688, it was not 
until 1701 that Herbert succeeded in recover- 
ing the property, to which he was then sole 
heir, his Aunt Jone Barnes being dead with- 
out issue. 

In 1701, and for a number of years before 
that date, William Mead, a man of some 
position in the Islands, had been tenant in 
possession of MHarvey’s Estate, holding’ 
latterly under the minor Thomas Harvey. 
Being ejected when Herbert recovered the 
Plantations, Mead, as well as Harvey, the 
minor, through William Shipman his guar- 
dian, appealed to the King in Council in 
London. The Council referred the appeals 
to the Lords Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations for examination, and they 
were very fully reported on by Robert 
Hutcheson, the Attorney-General of the 
Leeward Islands, whose memorial on the 
case to the Lords Commissioners was 
very favourable to Herbert. A_ large 
number of documents at the Record 
Office in London refer to this lawsuit. 
William Mead, in his petition to the King in 
Council states :—-‘‘One Thomas Herbert a- 
person of very low and mean condition in 
April last delivered a Declaration of Eject- 
ment to your Petitioner, as Tenant in 
possession, pretending a Title thereto.” 
Commenting on this, in his memorial to the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and Planta- 
tions, the Attorney-General says :— 

‘“* As to the low and mean condition of the said’ 
Herbert that surely is no crime, and had he instead 
of the Petitioner enjoyed his rightful inheritance 
for the time the same has been unjustly detained 
from him he might at this day been more than on @ 
level with the wealthiest of his adversaries ; 
though he is now owner of a small sugar Planta- 
tion and lives and has always done so with the 
character of a very honest and inoffensive 
man.”’ 

Thomas Herbert, who recovered the estate, 
was dead in 1715, when his property was 
settled on his eldest son Thomas. The elder 
Thomas left also several younger sons, one of 
whom, Joseph Herbert, became subsequently” 
President of Nevis, and was grandfather of 








-of H.M.S. Boreas, was Chapel Register to 
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‘another Joseph, who in later years was| Thomas and Dorothy Herbert had a large 
President of Montserrat. Thomas Herbert, family ; one of their sons, Thomas, who was 
the eldest son of the first Thomas married apparently the eldest, was, by Frances his 
‘Dorothy Lytton, sister of James Lytton of | wife, father of John Richardson Herbert, 
‘Camberwell and Nevis, whose will was signed | President of Nevis, and of Mary Herbert who 
in February, and proved in March, 1718-19. | married William Woolward, Esq., of Nevis, 
Lytton mentions in his will his brother-in- | and whose daughter, Frances Herbert Wool- 
law Thomas Herbert, and his sister Dorothy, | ward, married first Doctor J. Nisbet and 
Herbert’s wife, and several of their children. | afterwards Lord Nelson. 





careeyiceexpuvdOon Herbert=Mary Mountstephen 
| 


— 





r 


Thomas Herbert=............ 
living 1701. | 





, i 
Thomas Herbert==Dorothy Lytton Joseph Herbert, 
(mar. 1699— President of Nevis, 
V.L. Oliver. ) 1767. 

-—_—_———__ 
a | 

Thomas Herbert=Frances............ George Herbert. 

| d. 1762. 


! 
4 1 


| | 
John Richardson Herbert,==Elizabeth Williams, Mary Herbert =William Wool Joseph Herbert. 





President of Nevis. at|married at St. | ward President of 
‘whose house, ‘Mont | George’s Chanel, Montserrat, 


pelier,” in Nevis. Lord}Mavfair, 3 Oct, d. 1836. 
Nelson, then Capt. Nelson, 1752. Stated in 

married 11 March, 1787; be of Windsor, 

Prince William, after- Berks. 

wards William IV., giving (Dau. of Col. John Williams Dr. Nisbet = Frances Herbert. Woolward = 
the bride away ; d. 1793. of Antigua, V. L. Oliver.) Lord Nelson, 


(To be continued.) CHaritres H. THOMPSON. 





Anstis: Le Neve: ARDERNE (12 S. vii. | James IT., William and Mary, and Anne,’ was 
189).—I am indebted to Noxa for tact-| published by the Harleian Society in 1873. 
fully calling my attention to the misprint| John Arderne’s work, very ably edited 
Anstie for Anstis, the reference in ‘The | with an introduction by Mr. D’Arcy Power, 
Great House,’ cap. vii, being to John Anstis | is in the London Library. Its authority has 
the Elder, 1669-1744, Garter King-at-Arms. | often been quoted for the Crecy origin of the 
‘He published a Register of the Order of the | Ostrich-feather badge, but the passage has, 
Garter with an Introduction, upon which | I think, been wrongly taken. That origin. 
Beltz drew largely, and as a high authority | seems to me to be definitely negatived by 
upon the subject of collars and badges he is| the fact that the badge was used by the 
frequently quoted by J. G. Nichols the| Black Prince’s father and brothers, and I 


editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine at the | have little doubt that it was derived from 


date of the novel. Philippa of Hainault. I am inclined to think 
I believe that there were four Le Neves | that ‘Ostrevant ’ was a second title of the 
all antiquaries, William, Peter, Oliver and | Counts of Hainault, and there may be a play 
John, but the reference is to Peter Le Neve | upon words. StanLtey J. WEYMAN. 
1661-1729, Norroy King at Arms, 1704, » 
whose Account of the Christening of Edward John Anstis, b. 1669, d. 1744, was “ Garter 
VI. (extracted from Leland) was printed! in 1718 being joined in the office by his 
in The Gentleman's Magazine in 1842.| son John. The elder published several 
Many manuscripts of his exist, and his| heraldic works including ‘Register of the 
“Pedigrees of the Knights made by Charles II., | Order of the Garter,’ 2 vols, vol. 1724. 
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Peter Neve, or Le Neve as he called 


Every felony tacitly produced a forfeiture, 


himself, b. 1661-2, d. 1729, was made Norroy | but flight was a separate offence for which a 


King of Arms in 1704. His printed works 
include ‘Le Neve’s Baronets,’ and ‘Le 
Neve’s Pedigrees of the Knights, &c.’ 
which was sold by auction in 1730-31. | 

The popular tradition concerning the 
crest and motto of the Black Prince is un- 


‘supported by history, and the authenticity of | 


this legend is doubted by those who have 
gone into the question. The crest of the 
blind King John of Bohemia was not a 
plume of ostrich feathers, but the wings of a 
vulture expanded (Olivarius Vredius), also 
German (Ich Dien) was not the language of 
the Bohemians. Dr Meyrick says that the 
cognisance and the motto originally belonged 
to the House of Hainault, and that both 
were adopted by Edward III. and _ his 
family in compliment to Queen Philippa, 
who was a daughter of the Count of Hainault, 
German being the language of the Court of 
Hainault. CoNSTANCE RusSELL 

Swaliowfield Park, Reading. 

[Mr. A. R. Bayuery, and Mr. H. J. B. CLeMENTs 


He | 
left a very extensive manuscript collection | 





also thanked for replies. ] 


CuLcHETH (12 S. vii. 71, 172, 193) :— 

“ Culcheth (Wigan and Cumberland) Cum. C. c. 
1141 Culquith; also Culchet. Wig. C. 1200-1. 
Culchet, Kulchet, 1800 Culchyt, 1311 Culcheth. 
Far older is 793 Mercian Chart, Celehyth, which 
seems the same name. Frobably ‘strait’ or 
‘passage in the wood,’ W. cul, a ‘strait ’ (G. caol, 
a ‘kyle ’) and cord, pl. coydd, ‘a wood’. (John- 
‘ston’s “The Place-Names of England and Wales,’ 
1916). 8S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


Tuer WEATHER, 1639/40 (12 S. vii. 190).— 
I have a Family Bible dating back to 1642, 
and in it is the record ‘“‘a pomp frozen over, 
May, 1698.” E. BEAUMONT. 

1 Staverton Road, Oxford. 


“Nor pip Fry For ir” (12 S. vii. 6, | 
59, 178).— The legal import of this 
phrase has scarcely been brought out. 
Apart from the imprisonment, trans- 
portation or death penalty consequent 
upon being tound guilty of a felony, a 
prisoner was liable to the forfeiture of hig 
property for attempting to escape from 
Justice. Giles Jacob (whom Mr. GILBERT will 
recollect in ‘Joseph Andrews’ i. 15) in his 
“Law Dictionary’ defined Fugitive Goods 
(bona fugitivorum) as “the proper goods 
for him that flies upon felony, which aiter 
the flight lawfully found on record do belong 
to the King or Lord of the Manor.” 








man could be punished even if found not 
guilty on the indictment. Thus Hale 
L. C. J. in his ‘Pleas of the Crown,’ 1736 
i. 362 says :— 

“Tf a party be ecquitted of treason or felony, 


| the jury that acquits him ought to enquire of his 
| flight for it, and if they find he fled, what Goods 


he had, for his goods and chattels are thereby 
forfeited ; but this is but an inquest of o ffice, and 
therefore is traversable by the party.” 

It is probable Fielding has this passage 
in mind when he painted the couch-scene 
quoted by Mr. Gitpert for he possessed 
Hale’s tomes and heavily annotated them 
while reading for the Bar from 1737 to 
1740. 

All forfeitures for felony and treason were 
abolished by the Forfeiture Act, 1870, but 
long before their abolition they had ceased 
to be of any financial importance. In the 
year 1870 they produced £1,317. ‘Moat 
felons were poor, and the rich ones disposed 
of their wealth between arrest and convic- 
tion.’’ ‘ Kenny’s Criminal Law, 1904,’ p. 100. 
This is well borne out by W. B. H.’s recollec- 
tions of the Northampton Assizes of 1865. 
The Forfeiture Act was still law, but Pollock 
C.B., knowing it had become a dead letter 
looked the difficulty in the face and passed 
on. J. Paut DE GASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


Renton Nicuorson (11 8. xi. 86, 132, 
175, 196; 12 S. vii. 216).—There are several 
editions of Renton Nicholson’s autobio- 
graphy and its adaptations. Here, for 
example, is one undated but evidently 
issued in 1863, that is about the same 
period as the ‘Autobiography cf a Fast 
Man ’ cited by W. B. H. at the last reference. 

‘** Fast Life: an autobiography; Being the Re- 
collections, Rencounter’s, Reverses and Reprisals of 
a Man upon Town, who has seen all that can be 
seen and knows all that can be known, of life in 
London and Paris,’ &c.” 

This is also published by 8. Vickers in 
green boards. The text founded on Renton 
Nicholson’s book has much new matter 
relating to continental travel, &c. I suggest 
that ‘‘erst ” on title referred to by W. B. H. 
is a colloquial abbreviation of ‘‘ erstwhile,”’ 
meaning ‘‘on occasions.”’ ,Any one familiar 
with the autobiography will understand the 
application. The copies before me were 
purchased some years ago from a book- 
seller who obviously did not understand the 
application as he catalogued this author 
under “ Legal.” ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
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OweEN McSwrny (12 S. vii. 190). — Owen 
McSwiney or Swiney (d. 1754), playwright 
and theatrical manager is mentioned in the 
*D.N.B.’ 

Another portrait of him was painted in 
1737 by J. B. Vanloo, and engraved in 
mezzotint by J. Faber, jun. in 1752. George 
Vertue makes the following reference to 
MacSwiney (B. M. Vertue MSS. Add. 23076, 
f. 48) :-— 

** At first here to show his skill he (i.e. Vanloo) 
began with....the picture of Mr Swiney another 
noted man about playhouses, operas, &c., in his 
white or grey hair. this Swiney also many years 
ago proposed a Subscription for several paintings 
of Vandykes of Noblemen, &c., to be engraved by 
Van Gunst in Holland. ten of them were done 
and more proposed. but however he failed in 
this project. he of late years got into another of 
having large desseins drawn by several eminent 
Painters abroad in France and Italy, and had 
them engraved by the best Engravers, several of 
these being done—and the prints representing 
the mausoleum heroic or Monumental actions of 
the renowned great Noblemen and Others in 
England—a work certainly of great expence.” 

These ventures may have been responsible 
for MacSwiney’s bankruptcy when, as the 
‘D.N.B.’ tells us, he had to take refuge 
abroad, returning to London in 1735. 

I find that Vertue includes the name of 
‘*Mr. Swiney, Player,” in the list of sub- 
scribers to Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Academy 
of Painting, in Great Queen Street, in 1711. 
This was doubtless Owen MacSwiney. 

Mr. W. G. Strickland (‘Dictionary of 
Irish Artists,’ article on ‘Robert Crone ’), 
mentions a third portrait of Owen MacSwiney 
by Crone, in his picture “ ‘The Ship Cabin’ 
painted in Italy for Lord Boyne, repre- 
senting Owen McSwiney, Robert Wood and 
others in the cabin of the yacht in which 
Lord Boyne sailed to the Levant.”’ 

Can someone tell me which Lord Boyne 
this was ? 
born before about 1730. I have a note of 
his arrival in Rome in 1755, but if he 
painted MacSwiney (d. 1754) in Italy, 
Crone must have arrived in that country 
before this date. Mr. Strickland says that 
he went to Italy in 1760. 

(Mrs.) Hitpa F. Frxsera. 

47 Holland Road, W.14. 


THE HEDGES oF ENGLAND ( 12S. vii. 190, 
216).—The reply to ‘Viator’ clearly 
turns upon the fact that the common-field 
system, which was general until the close of 
the eighteenth century, did not need nearly 
s0 many fences. Lord Ernle (‘English 
Farming: Past and Present’) says: ‘‘ The 


Srone does not seem to have been. 





pages appropriated to hedges by agricultural 


writers of the eighteenth century indicate- 
the era of the abolition of open fields, and the 
minuteness of the instruction proves that the 
art of making hedges was still in its infancy.” 

On the other hand Evelyn devotes Chapter 
XX of ‘Sylva,’ running to 15 folio pages, to 
“Fences, Quick-sets, &c.,’’ and Gervase 
Markham, his contemporary, has quite a lot 
to say about the excellence of “ quickwood ” 
fences. ‘ 

In an age which cannot regard exsthetic 
considerations let us be thankful that the 
hedges of England are useful as wind-screens 
to cattle in winter, and, if actually existing, 
are cheaper to keep than to replace with 
wire or rails; but the hedgerow elms, which 
do damage far exceeding their timber-value, 
are doomed; many have already gone to 
assist the new yeomanry in finding the 
purchase-money. 


Wittow PatrerRn Cura (12 8. vi. 169, 
197, 219).—The story of the Willow Pattern 
China told to me in my childish days was 
that the daughter of a Chinese Mandarin 
eloped with her lover. The couple attempted 
to escape by boat, but were pursued by the 
irate father who killed them both, and their 
souls became transformed into two birds. 
The oranges-‘and the Pagoda also entered 
into the story, but these details have escaped 
my memory. 

The rhyme repeated about the china runs 
as follows :— 

Two swallows flying high ; 

A little vessel passing by ; 

Iron bridge with palings o’er ; 
T'hree men passing and not four. 
Chinese temple there it stands 
In a far and foreign land ; 
Orange tree with oranges on ; 
Iron palings all along. 

For variants of the above lines, see the 
Saturday Westminster Gazette of Sept. 4, 
1920. L. M. ANSTEY. 


THE “’UmMBLE Commons” (12 S. vu. 170, 
195).—In French the letter H. is ever silent, 
In English words of French origin it was 
equally so until the commencement of the 
nineteenth century, since when, however, ‘it 
has been generally aspirated in the words 
humble, herb, and hospital. On the other 
hand the letter H at the commencement of 
English words of Teutonic and Scandinavian 
origin, such as hand, house, hammer &c., 
has always been aspirated. ; 

Until late last century the letter U in 
English words of French origin, such a¢ 
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honour, colour, favour, &c., was always 

retained, and I do so still, but now it is 

generally omitted. Henry Howarp. 
18 Basil Mansions, Basil Street, S.W.3. 


Of course the correct pronunciation of 
humble is without the aspirate, as is also 
that of honest, hour, herb, &c. Dickens 
chose to assign @ mispronunciation of the 
word to Uriah Heep, and convinced thought- 
less readers that there was aclose connexion 


between the correct pronunciation and 
hypocrisy. I need not say that I pronounce 


this latter word with an aspirate. 
JOHN WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


JULIA, DAUGHTER OF C3AR THE DIc- 
TATOR (12S. vii. 130, 175, 216).—I have been 
greatly interested in the answers sent by 
Pror. Moore SmitH and Mr. PrerPornt to 
this query. The quctation from Heywoode 
may well give rise to another question. 
There is no need to remind readers of 
“‘N. & Q.’ that Julia died before the breach 
between Czsar and Pompey; that, if she 
had lived, it is just possible there would 
never have been a battle of Pharsalia, and 
that Pompey’s toga, which caused her mis- 
carriage (not, at that time, her death), had 
been stained, not by his own blood, but by 
that of the fighters in a riot at an election. 
Whence, one may wonder, was the story, 
connecting Julia’s death with Pharsalia, 
derived ? The narrative in Plutarch is 
clear enough ; and one might have supposed 
that so straightforward a story related by 
so well-known @ writer would be safe from 
being garbled. E. R. 


Locat LonpOoN MAGaziInss (12 S. vii. 4, 
57, 93).—The B.M. Library contains :— 
‘The Chelsea Gazette,’ 1822 : «The Clapham 
Magazine,’ 1850; ‘The Finsbury Magazine,’ 
1863, &e.; ‘The Hornsey Hornet,’ 1866—7 
{continued as ‘The Hornet,’ 1867-80). 

J. ARDAGH. 





AGE OF MATRICULATION AT OXFORD: 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (12 S. vii. 208).—It 
is probable that in the few instances noted 
by Mr. D. W. Dopwett, the understate- 
ment of age at matriculation may have been 
accidental. Otherwise, may it not have 
originated from a desire on the part of older 
students entering upon @ university course, 
not to appear much the seniors of the 
majority of their compeers ? Of course it 
1s well known that formerly matriculation 
usually took place at # much earlier age 





than is now customary. The majority of 
the junior members of the universities were, 
for ages, mere boys. To take one instance 
from the period under notice. Edward 
Gibbon, the author of the ‘Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire’ was between 15 
and 16, when, in 1752, he became a gentle- 
man-commoner of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
F. A. RUSSELL. 
116 Arran Road, Catford, S.E 6. 


Lonpon Street “Grorrors’”’ (12 S. 
vii. 209).—I believe that until recently these 
“grottoes ’? were displayed only on or 
about St. James’s day (July 25), and I have 
always understood that they are a relic of 
of the times when people went on pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St. James at Compostella 
and brought back shells from the grotto in 
which it was situated. Mr. Sampson does 
mention shells among the objects shown in 
the streets, but I have never seen anything 
else. Indeed I should say that the children 
simply hold out @ shell and ask for money. 


BE. W. RB. 


Brewer’s ‘Dictionary. of Phrase and 
Fable’ says that ‘‘Pray remember the 
Grotto,” July 25 (new style), and Aug. 5 
(old style), is the day dedicated to St. James 
the Greater, and that the correct thing to do 
in days of yore was to stick a shell in your 
hat or cloak and pay a visit on that day to 
the shrine of St. James of Compostella. 
Shell grottoes were erected for those who 
could not afford a pilgrimage. 

Harry K. Hupson. 

Stratford Lodge, Twickenham. 


This subject was dealt with in the first 
number of ‘N. & Q.’ (1S. i. 5) in a note by 
the then editor, Mr. William J. Thoms. 

According to Mr. Thoms the grotto of 
oyster-shells lighted by a votive candle to 
which on old St. James’s day (Aug. 5) the 
passer-by in London was entreated to con- 
tribute by cries of ‘‘Pray remember the 


Grotto’? was a memorial of the world- 
renowned shrine of St. James at Com- 
postella. This was once @ popular shrine 


and was visited by Englishmen and Mr. 
Thoms suggests that the London street 
grottoes were originally erected on St. 
James’s day as an invitation to the pious 
who could not visit Compostella to show 
their reverence for the saint by giving alms 
to their needy brethren at home. 

In ‘N. & Q. (15S. iv. 269) is a note by a cor- 
respondent referring to Mr. Thoms’s note 
and quoting a passage from The Literary 
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Gazette for 1822, which refers to the custom 
then obtaining amongst London children of 
begging passers-by to contribute to their 
“illuminated grottoes of oyster shells.”’ 

I recollect some forty years ago being 
urged by street arabs in London to “ Re- 
member the grotto,’ and noticing that 
oyster shells formed a part of the stock-in- 
trade, but there was no illumination, nor, 
as far as I can remember, was this mode of 
demanding bakshish limited to old St. 
James’s day. Francis 8. DAYMAN. 

Ashley Court, Tiverton. 

Are not these “grottoes’”’ a survival of 
the practice of erecting small shrines in 
honour of St. James the Greater, Apostle 
and Martyr (c. A.p. 43), whom the Church 
commemorates on July 25? Under that 
date Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days ’ says :— 

“Tt is customary in London to begin eating 
oysters on St. James’s Day...... In this connection of 
oysters with St. James’s Day, we trace the ancient 
association of the apostle with pilgrims’ shells. 
There is a custom in London which makes this 
relation more evident. In the course of the few 
days following upon the introduction of oysters for 
the season, the children of the humbler class 
employ themselves diligently in collecting the shells 
which have been cast out from taverns and fish- 
shops, and of these they make piles in various rude 
forms. By the time that old St. James’s Day (the 
5th of August) has come about, they have these 
little fab®ics in nice order, with a candle stuck in 
the top, to be lighted at night.” &. ~- 

FrEpD. R. GALE. 

Crooksbury, Fitzjohn Avenue, High Barnet. 


WipEAWAKE Hats (12 S. vii. 28, 157, 


! 


The sensational murder of Mr. Briggs: 
occurred, more than fifty years ago, in a 
carriage on the North London, not on the 
Underground railway. The hat was a great 
feature in the case, and mainly instrumental 
in establishing the guilt of the criminal. 

CreciL CLARKE, 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


MAHOGANY AND THE DICTIONARIES (12 S. 
vii. 90, 157, 198).—The ‘‘ mahogany ”’ men- 
tioned by Boswell was not rum, but “two- 
parts gin and one part treacle, well beaten 
together.” The recipe was given him on 
March 30, 1781, at a dinner at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by the best of authorities, Mr. 
Edward Eliot, at that time M.P. for Corn- 
wall, afterwards first Baron Eliot of St. 
Germans. Boswell, who could be trusted to 
sample anything alcoholic when a chance 
offered, begged to have some of it made, 

‘‘ which was done with proper skill by Mr. Eliot. 
I thought it very good liquor; and said it was a 
counterpart of what is called Athol porridge in the 
Highlands of Scotland, which is a mixture of 
whisky and honey.” 

Epwarp BENSsSLY. 


THe REDDLEMAN (12 S. vii. 209).—The 
author of ‘The Return of the Native ° in 
book 1, at the beginning of chap. ix. explains 
the nature of the trade of the above. He 
supplied the materials from which the 
*“‘raddle ” or red dip was made, with which 
sheep were dressed before being sent to the 





fair. This meant periodical journeys to the 
pit from which the material (probably a 
kind of red iron-stone) was dug, and @ 





171, 198, 214).—My recollection of the term, | circuitous sale to customers at many out- 
which extends back to the sixties, is that | lying farms. Sheep-farming was the main 
it referred to a soft felt hat with a more or | industry of the Wessex upland agricul- 
less regular width of brim all round. It was} turists. CG. R. Moore. 
worn with the top of the crown slightly} Ellesmere. 


a _ ller ” hat oe Sheep farmers use raddle (or rud as it is 
si bs ehoads iat, rererred | O PY | sometimes called) for more purposes than 
Isatis, was popularly known as the “ Muller- | one. When the wool has grown sufficiently 
cut-down ” arising, I believe, from the |to hide the mark of the branding iron used 
murder of Mr. Briggs by Franz Miiller on | after shearing, sheep are often marked on 
the North London Railway in 1864, for| the back with raddle, not with the initial 
which he was tried and sentenced in October | of the owner’s name, but in some distinctive 
of that year. ., | Way that he will recognize if the sheep stray. 
After committing the murder to avoid | Rams are also well raddled on their bellies 
detection, he cut down a “tall” hat (pro- | pefore being put to the sheep, so that it may 
bably of the “rough weather ” type) to | be known which they have served. 
reduce its height and prevent it being on 2 
recognized, and from this the term arose, 
One who sells or uses reddle (red ochre 


although there was probably some playful | ¢ J 
allusion at the same time to the execution. | 0T Oxide of iron), commonly used all over the 


G. W. YounceEr. | kingdom for distinguishing sheep, cattle or 
2 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. | horses. Such men still attend fairs, and 
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farm produce sales, hawking tins of colouring 
matter. Purchasers of sheep upon buying 
their ‘“‘lots ’’ immediately mark their live 
property with initials, or some peculiar 
mark, on the fleece, and are thus able to 
identify their purchases. See English ‘Dia- 
lect Dictionary,’ under ‘“‘reddle,”’ for history 
of the term. W. Jaacarp, Capt. 
Memorial Library, Stratford-on-Avon. 


BLESSED WILLIAM OF AssiIsI (12 S. ii. 50). 
—On early English Franciscans who bore 
the name of William, see Mr. A. G. Little’s 
article, ‘Brother William of Engiand,” in 
The English Historical Review for July, 1920, 
pp. 402-5. Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Broocu AND Motto (12 S.. vii. 206).— 
Surely this is the regimental badge of the 
90th Rifles, a regiment originating in Winrri- 
peg, Canada. The inscription refers, | 
believe, to the tradition that men cf this 
regiment, on account of their valour and 
fighting skill, were named “little black 
devils ” by the North American Indians on 
the field of battle. PrERcy BrRANSCOMBE. 

181 Ferndale Road, 8.W.9. 





Motes on Books. 


The Influence of Manon Animal Life in Scotland: 
a Study in Faunal Evolution. By James 
Ritchie. (Cambridge University Press, £1 8s. 
net.) 

Taxis book should attract the attention alike of 
naturalists, teachers, and students of history. 
Although a popular work it has been put together 
so carefully and so abounds in instances and 
illustration that it successfully avoids most of 
the pitfalls which tie in the path of popularisation. 
Some account of the authorities upon which the 
writer draws for his history is much to be desired. 
No doubt the lives of Boece, Major and Bishop 
Leslie may be turned up in books of reference ; 
this does not affect the contention that a good 
summary of their work as historians and its vaice 
for the subject in hand, with some statement:s 
to the bulk and nature of other pertinent evidence, 
would have very considerably enhanced the 
usefulness of the book as a whole. Some excision 
of repetitions, which are numerous, would have 
procured the necessary space. 

Scotland, as Dr. Ritchie justly says, is pecu- 
liarly well fitted for a study of this kind. From 
every point of view, whether size, conformation, 
climate, length of history, or number of species 
be considered, it has unusually well-marked 
limitations, within which the play of changing 
factors is—relatively—easy to trace. 

In the account of Scottish cattle Dr. Ritchie 
makes a noteworthy suggestion founded on his 
observation of the bone deposits. The large 
majority of these remains are those of young 
animals, the bones not being completely ossified, 





and milk-teeth being commonly found. This 
circumstance leads him to conclude that, during 
the time when these deposits were being formed, 
which extends well into the beginning of the 
Christian period, the cattle were wild, or nearly 
so, and taken and slain by what was virtually 
hunting—the young from their weakness or 
unwariness proving the readier victims. 

The earliest description of the Shetland pony 
found by our author was written by Jerome 
Cardan, an Italian doctor who travelled in 
Scotland in 1552. It seems curious that the 
German horse brought over by the Roman 
legionaries is not to be thought of as exerting 
much influence on the native breed on the 
ground that ‘the Roman occupation was limited 
in space and in time;” we should have thought 
both amply sufficient, other things being propi- 
tious. There is a reference to horse-breeding in 
the Charter of Kelso, by which (before 1200) 
Gilbert de Imfraville granted the monks of Kelso 
a tenth of his foals; and this Dr. Ritchie takes 
to be the earliest mention of Scottish horse- 
breeding. 

He has found a curious provision illustrating 
the value of the bouse-dog in the twelfth century : 
if a man slew another man’s house-dog he him- 
self was to watch on that neighbour’s midden for 
a@ year and a day and be responsible for any loss 
during the time. Boece’s account of the dogs of 
Scotland comes in well—winding up with the 
“sleuth ’—‘ it is statute, be the lawis of the 
Bordouris, he that denyis entres to the sleuthound, 
in time of chace and serching of guddis, sal be haldin 
participant with the crime and thift committit.” 

On pigs we noticed an interesting detail: a 
writer in the eighteenth century says that the 
men of Hoy preferred ropes made of the hair of 
the Orkney swine to any other for use® in their 
perilous employment of collecting birds’ eggs on 
the cliffs—its elasticity rendering it less liable 
to be cut on sharp edges of rock. 

The chapter on man’s destruction of animal life 
in Scotland brings up a subject which we should 
have liked to see dealt with systematically by 
itself—that is the effect on the fauna of Scotland 
of the Great War. It is well-known that this 
has been remarkable, even to the point of causing 
abrogation of sundry protective laws; in fact 
Dr. Ritchie goes so far as to say that never in the 
memory of man have deer and rabbits, birds of 
prey, stoats, weasels and other ‘‘ vermin,” been 
so abundant as they are to-day. We are re- 
minded of an account we heard recently of the 
plague of adders now troubling Dorsetshire 
through the absence of gamekeepers from the woods.- 

It is satisfactory to learn how much protec- 
tion —in some cases operating only just in time 
—has done to preserve fine and rare species. 
The saving of the Grey Seal of the Hebrides is a 
good instance in point. It was ensured by an 
Act of Parliament of 1914, following, we believe, 
at least in part, on the interest in the matter 
aroused by a vigorous and picturesque article , 
in The Cornhill of July, 1913, from the pen of 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard. Was Scotland ever the 
home of the bear? Dr. Ritchie shows good 
reason for thinking so, though the actual evidence 
is not abundant. ‘The wolf, as every one knows, 
was, till only about two hundred years ago, a- 
hated denizen of the wilds. Did not the people 
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pray in the Litany of Dunkeld : ‘ From caterans 
and robbers, from wolves and all wild beasts, 
Lord, deliver us,’? and were not the inhabitants 
of Ederachillis obliged to carry their dead out 
to the lonely island of Handa to protect them 
from the ravages of this beast ? 

One can hardly wish the Wolf back; but the 
Wild Cat seems a loss; and though the count 
against the Golden Eagle is fairly heavy who can 
help rejoicing that the law has interfered to save 
it? The Kite, once a common bird. has dis- 
appeared now from Scotland; and the Osprey 
seems to be reduced to a single pair, known to 
have bred in 1916 in a spot which Dr. Ritchie 
wisely will not reveal. Sparrow-hawks, Kestrels 
and Merlins, however, thanks to the Great War, 
are in flourishing estate. 

It is something that man is becoming con- 
scious of the blight he casts upon animal creation, 
and that he is setting himself to amend his ways. 
A livelier feeling for wild nature and its claims— 
distinct from the cruder love of sport though not 
necessarily incompatible with it—will do much : 
and yet more may be expected from a truer 
scientific appreciation of the balance inherent 
in nature, which redresses itself when disturbed 
without reference to human tastes and needs, 
and has often, as Dr. Ritcine shows, thrown out 
what appeared very clever human calculations. 
Another encouraging fact, abundantly illustrated 
here, and perhaps too seldom recognized, is the 
rapidity with which changes can be brought 
about. ‘The story of the Gulls and the strip of 
moor, which they colonized and transformed 
furnishes a striking example of this. That wild 
life, as such, must be more and more restricted 
it seems difficult to doubt: but the spread of 
knowledge and bumaneness will assuredly extend 
the good work of preservation already effectively 
begun, and man the destroyer may become man 
the protector bringing about a happier balance 
which shall remove the pressure now steadily 
forcing the noblest races of animals towards 
extinction. Books of this kind have no small 
part to play in this endeavour, seeing that sound 
and wide popular knowledge is a principal factor 
towards getting anything of the kind accom- 
plished. 


Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates and the Pro- 
blems of the Transmission of his Text. By 
Alfred W. Pollard. (Cambridge 
Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts is a second edition of a series of four lectures 
delivered at Cambridge in 1915 and published 
in book-form two years later. They have 
attracted considerable attention and there is 
no need either to discuss their main themes or to 
recommend them to our readers. The present 
issue constitutes them the first of a series of mono- 
graphs on Shakespeare Problems—a series upon 
which every student of Shakespeare will certainly 
do well to keep an eye. 

The new Introduction deserves careful reading. 
Mr. Pollard discusses the work by which, eight or 
nine years ago, the spuriousness of the early 
-dates in certain Shakespeare quartos was con- 
clusively demonstrated, wita the result that the 
mutual relations between printers, authors and 
the Stationers’ Company have become intelligible 
as those between ordinarily well-meaning persons. 
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Yet more interesting are the pages dealing © 
with the punctuation of the plays—a matter © 
which Mr. Percy Simpson’s ‘Shakespearian — 
Punctuation ’ has placed in altogether a new 
light. Mr. Pollard has extended the use of Mr, 
Simpson’s principles from the First Folio to the 
Quartos—especially the First Quarto of 
‘ Richard IT.’—from which he draws an exquisite 
example of the dramatic system of punctuation 
in Richard’s lines ‘‘ What must the King do now? 
must ne submit ? ” et seqq. 

It is a pleasure to find Mr. Pollard subscribin 
to the conclusions arrived at by Sir Edwa 
Maunde Thompson in his book on ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Handwriting,’ and ‘to learn that one of the 
volumes of the Shakespeare Problems series is to 
deal further with this question. Three pages of 
Shakespeare’s autograph, accepted by competent 
judges, and the argument for the authenticity of 
the signatures also thereby secured, will help 
materially to straighten out several knotty 
problems. For one thing, the reference of 
strange spellings or obviously substituted words 
to a known script must at once check conjecture, 
correct sundry errors of emendation, and afford 
light on the comparative merits of variants. By 
noting and classifying clues which literary editors 
have passed by, their very existence being con- 
sidered as blemishes, Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Dover 
Wilson who is associated with him in this work, 
hope to build up what. will be virtually a new 
theory of the history of the Shakespearian text. 
The. clues are promising : the method unon which 
they propose to work—the publication of a 
series of short monographs—is promising also, 
and we look Sormant with confidence to the 
results of their acumen and their persistent 
enthusiasm. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Athensum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for: publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are reques 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the nveer 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

CoRRESFONDENTs repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 








